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" MY OLD DUTCH" 

QN Sunday evening when I reached Tower Hill, with half 

an hour to spare till Evensong, | failed to get to Evensong 
at all; for 1 was told that an old friend had come, and that he 
was worn out and very tired, and would be better for a cup of 
tea. When I heard his name, I half conjectured the reason for 
his coming through the dark, a journey which was, in view of 
his age and weakness, an act of enterprise on his part. 

Old Albert Henry was not always old; nor had | ever seen him 
thus, with deep lines round his eyes and his face drawn. It was 
the first time I had ever known him to come alone. For more 
than twenty years he has gone everywhere with his old wife, 
who was almost stone blind, though she could still just tell where 
the electric light bulb hung and shone. So he came up into my 
sitting-room, and somebody most kindly got us tea, and we sat 
down and talked until 7.20; for there was clearly no alternative. 


The Parting 

My reader will have guessed the news already. His wife had 
died in hospital on Thursday. The doctor came on Tuesday, 
ind looked grave and somehow found a bed for her at once, 
although the hospital was over-full. Yes, Albert Henry had 
been there all night beside her bed. The kindly nurse had told 
him that the old lady could not now recover; and sure enough 
(just at the usual time, round about 3 a.m.), she passed away. 
He had spent two nights at the hospital, where they had been 
so kind and found a place where he could have a bit of sleep 
between. The funeral had been yesterday. It cost no less than 
£19; and with some pride he showed me this tremendous bill 
receipted. Since his whole army pension is not more than 
£5 18s. 4d. a quarter, I don't wonder that he should feel he has 
given his wife the recognition which her constant love certainly 
merited. 
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Here is the story of his army pension. He is now sixty-nine. 
He was born in Mile End Road, and went to school at Ben 
Jonson’s School. In his young days he saw “the Palace" opened, 
and (“bless her ") he watched Queen Victoria on that occasion 
down in the East End. When he left school, he started at the 
printers, John Brown & Co., St. Mary Ахс; and he remembered 
“like as it was yesterday " how forty or fifty years ago there 
was a fire on in Artillery Lane and big John Brown's was burnt. 
After this fire, he went and joined the Army—the West Kents, 
and served seven years in the first and second battalions. Like 
Pettifer himself, he did not reach the South African war, for the 
West Kents spent most of it in Aden, and then were moved to 
Ceylon. Here Albert Henry signed on for his long service. But 
in 1905 he was struck down with infantile paralysis and then 
spent fourteen months in hospital. From this he was discharged 
after seven and a half years service with the Colours, on a vast 
pension of cightpence а day, which gradually rose to the huge 
figure of one and twopence. 

Owing to this he is not eligible for the Old Age Pension until 
his seventieth year. His wife, however, drew her Old Age Pen 
sion, being aged seventy-four. The day after she died he went 
alone straight to the Post Office and told them all. His wife had 
earned her pension. When she married him, she was а widow 
and she had five children. But they were all grown up and no 
expense. So he and she have lived in the two rooms for twenty-six 
years, and now their partnership is for the time completed; but 
the break will not be of long duration, 

Both of her daughters came to their mother's funeral; but of 
the three bovs, one had consumption and died of it, another died 
at sea (^ washed overboard, they told те”) three years back; and 
the third had disappeared somehow or other—I think he had an 
uncle in New York. 


Pensioners 


Now how had Albert Henry found Toc H? 

This was the way. When Herbert Fleming left the Guards’ 
Brigade and became Chaplain to the Royal Chelsea Hospital, he 
told the Chelsca Pensioners, it seems, that they were very lucky 
to be there, a point which scarcely had occurred to them. If 
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they should doubt their luck, let them po torth and in the aliss 
noon look round the place until they found an оос penson: 
and then compare his lot with theirs within, Thus they would 
learn the value of their own status. Ele also told some of the 
Chelsea Pensioners about Toc H, and several of them joined and 
came to meetings where they might find him and sec more of 
him. To such a meeting one of them called Thornton, having 
already followed up the clue which Herbert Fleming gave in bhis 
previous teaching, brought with him to the Toc 11 Mark no 
other than Albert Henry.* 

So Albert Henry came as Thornton's guest, and from that das 
right on they became inseparable patrons of the said Mark for 
more than twenty years, Very few Guest Nights have been held 
without him, and in the afternoon he and his wife used to carne 
round to call upon the Matron and have a cup of tea fram tirne 
to time. An unexpected development was that other blind folk 
came in the afternoons, until the House itself got wind of it and 
started to create a new Blind Club. One of the members got a 
team to work and gathered in the Blind and was their host. The 
Warden of the House came when he could, and often called at 
Albert Henry’s home. 


Darby and Joan 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Henry used to count the Sundays until 
the day came round when they could both come up to Tower 
Hill to take part at the Darby and Joan gathering, saving 
their little bit from time to time, and being now and then wafted 
home in Dr. Wimbush’s car; normally they did the whole train 
journey, although he was so feeble on his feet and had a number 
of bad operations, through which his blind wife did her best 
for him. Each week it was her practice to scrub their rooms 
and to do all their washing. Now he must find a girl to scrub 
the rooms, since he has got one arm quite paralysed, and he 
must spend two shillings on the laundry. But he is proud of 


* Hernert JAMES. Permise, who had long been Chaplain to the 
Brigade of Guards, became the first Administrative Padre of Toe H in 
1923. He served in it, greatly beloved, until 1926, when he died 
suddenly while watching the annual football match between * The 
Shop' (R.M.A, Woolwich) and Sandhurst. A Silver Lamp of Main- 
tenance, dedicated to his memory, was placed in the R.M.A. Chapel. 
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paying all his bills. He paid three shillings into the Blind Club 
at their last meeting; and his half-crown towards Toc Н for 
1946, so he has got no debt. He is content, although he feels he 
will be very lonely. " "They are all right down at the Board, 
you know " was his remark, “ they asked me for my coupons 
and found me a pair of trousers and a shirt, and sent me off to 
Wood Green to get them." So he has nothing to complain 
about. 

He himself was one of twelve Mile End children. His eldest 
sister died, aged eighty-five; his last brother fell down dead right 
opposite the Constitutional Club. I did not ask the date of this 
demise. Albert Henry has not had an easy life of it; but it will 
be all right, he is sure of that. He could not help remembering 
the day, a Sunday morning, during the late war, when he was 
"' getting greens up " and fell down and broke his one remaining 
arm. Then someone got a cab, and he had a ride right to the 
hospital, where they were quick and “did not charge me any- 
thing at all.” I well remember how his blind wife sent me a 
message and was anxious over him, though she hid her anxiety 
from him. And when he thought of her tonight he smiled, and 
something like winter sunlight came in his worn face. “It 
won't be long." he said. 

* * * 

I cannot help wishing that the many thousands who seek, and 
who obtain, easy divorce, could have been in the room when he 
was talking. So I have put his story down tonight. 


"My Old Dutch ' 


Another Albert, called Chevalier, told in a song, which has 
done more for marriage than almost any song known to the 
English, that an old coster would not change his “ Dutch." 
Long vears ago, when I myself was young, I learnt the story 
which Chevalier told as to the origin of this inspiration. It was 
a wild wet night. He left the theatre and was lucky enough to 
find a four-whecler. He climbed in and slammed the door: 
straw under feet, piercingly cold, and wind and driving rain. 
So they progressed, And when they reached his lodgings, he 
held out a good handful to the driver, complete in an old post- 
man's waterproof and a sou'wester hat. Chevalier asked him 
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whether he would not climb down from the box and come in and 
have a drink of something warm. The driver said “ No, thank 
you, sir," to him; and added by way of explanation, “ You sce, 
sir, it’s like this: the old mare and I are going home. You arc 
my last fare this evening. "Thank you kindly, but Га rather be 
home with the Missus, she'll be waiting for me. Between our- 
selves, just you and me, I have got a rarc good wife, and I will 
just tell you that there is no one | would swop for her. Yes, the 
old Dutch and me, we have been good friends. And so Good 
Night. You get along indoors.” 

With this the driver rattled down the street, and Chevalier 
came in thankfully and thoughtfully. When he had turned in, 
he picked up a pencil and wrote down what the old four-wheeler 
had told. It seemed somehow to make a sort of song. Within 
a month the song was known through London, where it did far 
more good than many sermons, It should be sung at every 
marriage feast. And He who chose, to everyone’s amazement, to 
open the Redemption of the world as a most considerate guest 
at a poor marriage, has often blessed Chevalier’s cockney 
teaching. 

So Albert Henry and his old Dutch are for a while parted 
from one another. She had not seen him for a good few years; 
but now, perhaps, she has her eyes again, and in this case the 
blindness is reversed, and that is all that death need mean to 
them. They will both finally see one another; and, though 
there are no marriages in heaven, I think they plainly will con- 
unue partners. “To love? is the perfect of “ло live.” 

Товвү. 
THE CHIEF SCOUT 


Loup RowaLrtaN has been appointed a Vice-President of the 
Toc H Association. In accepting this office, the Chief Scout 
writes: ‘Scouts and Toc H have so much in common and no 
one is more conscious than myself of the great help Toc H has 
given us since its foundation." 


Calling All Scouters 


Scouters who are members of Toc Н and who are going in 
August to the World Jamboree in France are asked to notify 
the Youth Service Secretary at Toc H Headquarters. 
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GIVE OR GET 


Many а modern member of Тос H has never seen‘ A.P? and knows 
little of his leadership, not only as Chairman of Toc H in the years of 
our carly growth, 1922 to 1924, but in Oxford. in Bermondsey and in 
the Prison Commission. No one will ever know how many lives he has 
touched and changed. Mark XXII in Putney is named after his old 
battalion, the Bermondsey boys of the 22nd London, and will remain 
his monument in Тос Н. We give readers this month а new portrait 
of Sir ALEXANDER PATERSON and an old article by him, first printed in 
this JOURNAL, in November, 1921, but still true after twenty years. 


Y OU may divide Gaul into three parts, and the compass into 

' four; you may cut all the earth into five continents; but 
there are only two sorts of men—the givers and the getters. The 
issue that divides them is far deeper than time or space, language 
or colour; for the motives of service and acquisition are directly 
contrary to one another and are at the root of conduct. 

There are this autumn a million Englishmen between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five asking anew the old question, “ What 
shall I be?” As a rule, Bill Jibbs and his parents knit their 
brows over the purely superficial issue involved in the choice of 
an actual occupation, weighing the rival claims of stockbroking 
and dentistry, domestic or civil service, banking and burgling. 
But the real choice before him now, more urgently perhaps than 
at any other time in his life, is the main choice of life—is he to 
be a giver or a getter? 


Ready for Adventure 


If he sces life as an inevitable struggle between man and man 
for material advantages, in which he must fight resolutely for a 
decent share, then he will sidé with the getters, and will use 
the paltry scales of common sense to discover which occupation 
will offer the greatest amount of pleasure and profit to a man 
of his capacity. Mr. and Mrs. Jibbs want him to find a ladder 
that (а) is painted a respectable colour; (4) can be comfortably 
ascended by a man of ordinary stride; and (с) leads to a shelf of 
tolerable security. Jibbs junior, however, is probably more of 
an idealist than his parents. He is ready for adventure, and fired 
not infrequently by an impulse to risk himself to save others. 
He asks for a refrain more stirring than “ Safety First,” and a 
goal more alluring than a pension. He sees life as a struggle 
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towards the light; each level hardly won by blood and tears 
revealing a new glory beyond. "There are thousands that have 
need of him; a hundred chasms to bc bridged before they can be 
reached. He decides to cast the bread of his body and the wine 
of his spirit upon the waters, and his family call him a fool. 
Having made the great decision to give rather than to get, the 
subsidiary choice of occupation pales into comparative insignifi- 
cance. The ordinary man can serve anywhere. He may be by 
nature more qualified to teach than to labour with his hands, to 
write rather than to grow tomatoes; there may at the moment of 
his maturity be a greater need in the world for publicans than 
for prophets, or for attorney-generals than ordinary seamen. 
But every known field of honest activity is a field of service, and 
it matters little which corner he decides to fill. so long as the 
root of the matter is within him, and that root is the desire to 
serve rather than to acquire. 


The Choice 


These lines are written from Rome, and perhaps seem absurd 
among the autumn mists in England. It is sensible to ask an 
ordinary fellow to take himself so seriously at eighteen or twenty, 
and to commit himself to a life of service in any way comparable 
with those lived by the man whose memorials cover “ the Eternal 
City "? There is no exactness or perfection in any human life. 
In front is the Colosseum, whose general purpose was sheer 
beastliness; behind me is St. Peter's, whose purpose is to serve 
God. The general purpose of each has been clear enough for 
centuries, but there have been heroic deeds in the Colosseum, 
there have been episodes of intrigue and chicanery and world- 
liness in the Church. No man living is entirely a getter or a 
giver, but everyone has chosen one or the other as the dominant 
purpose of his life. 


So Jibbs decides that his business is to find a place where he 
can best serve. He may enlist, for the Army needs men that 
surrender themselves to the unit; he may serve behind the 
counter, and make it the first purpose of his business to serve and 
not to rob the public; he may so run a railway as to serve the 
best interests of the district. His occupation matters little, so 
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long as his attitude towards life is that of a contributor. lt is 
indeed an attitude, a point of view, a criterion of value that 
disunguishes thc giver from the getter. Jibbs will be tempted 
long before he is thirty to build a little wall across his life, and 
to satisfy himself after a strenuous day of acquisition in the city 
or the street by giving away an hour ог two in what he will call 
“social service." But service allows of no such limit. All 
through the day the same dominant purpose must prevail. 
Foundations cannot be changed like trousers. 


Partnership 


Morcover, if Jibbs is an ordinary good fellow, he will be 
tempted to think of a life of service as something that the strong 
is called upon to render to the weak, the doing of somcthing for 
someone elsc. It is very much more than that. There was in 
last century a great appcal, voiced in many different keys, for 
the white to go to teach the black, the strong to help the weak, 
the rich to give to the poor. The course of social thought this 
century has been sorely buffeted by the war in the world, but the 
new appeal sounds now more clearly every year. It asks the 
white man not merely to go and preach to the black, but to go 
and live with him, to understand him, and to learn together 
the greater truth that is true for both. "Truth is not painted 
black, or white, or yellow. Each race must make its own con- 
tribution to the undiscovered whole. Тһе Public Schools and 
Universities know well that their men alone cannot solve any 
social or economic problem. Progress only comes when men of 
very different. experience understand one another and join 
together in a search for the truth, and in common service for the 
whole family of men. 


Jibbs, therefore, has a greater task than perhaps he thought. 
He is not to be the magnanimous Olympian, stretching down а 
hand to help Brother Zibbs of Zambesi or Shibbs of Shoreditch. 
He is going to throw all he has, wit and goodwill, smiles and 
scholarship, into the adventure, and take his place beside Zibbs 
and Shibbs. As comrades, cach with a mighty different contri- 
bution, they will serve the world together. In the stress and joy 
of common service they will understand one another still better, 
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and the greater understanding shall in time multiply thc fruits 
of their service. 

He has not chosen an easy life, proceeding without jolt or 
worry past the measured milestones to a punctual haven. Rather 
has he thrown himself їп faith and fun upon the great bosom 
of the world, believing that if he does his best to serve, his life 
will be abundant. Poverty or wealth may come upon him; he 
may be able to pay for his children’s education, or he may not. 
It matters little. Those who have been both poor and rich know 
that happiness has its own coinage, its own brand of butter and 
champagne. Не will stumble often over a bridge, the humorous 
and the cynical will find his joints, he will begin to wonder 
whether it was just a kid's enthusiasm that set him on this 
track. Jibbs is not a dull fellow, and a certain inconsistency is 
part of his charm. Do not expect him, therefore. always to live 
up to the high ideal of the giver. But he will recover himself, 
and re-establish his hold on the foundation of service. Fame 
will, perhaps, leave him in merciful obscurity, and his recreations 
will be unknown to the readers of Whats What. But he will 
gain a knowledge and a love of men past measure; he will have 
friends wherever he treads; and, though tired and disillusioned, 
empty in pocket and sore of foot, he will learn that the eternal 
gifts come only to those who in their turn have given all they 


had. A.P. 
BREAD OF LIFE 


GOD thought, and closed a little life in tiny grain. 
It grew, and when the shoot appeared 
And felt His sun, His rain, it grew again 
Strong and fat-cared 
And ripe for man—a perfect whole. 


Will man take up God's plan and use His tools 
And work with Him, God alone his goal? 
Or will he cut the thread of Life 
And struggle, dead, in strife 
While patient Love waits for his soul? 


J.M.M. 
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In the January issue of Cre Feria, He. КШ utt mpte 
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lacis which Tee H is bering ng fe make thi il Nul what f 
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upon the © foreground the problems ef соии Youth nnd do 


OORS, pamphlets and. reports: сайсын the / 


(1933-45). written in. English or avilable in + 
are legion. Many have been written to warn im, М, any 
merely to make our flesh creepy a handful to help ues 
stand what is good, or can be turned to pood, an thar g 
tormented nation. Ot the portraits particularly of Gees 
in English I rate three especially high, for they are fi: 
realistic, deeply understanding as well as frankly «+ 
were written before the war, one during it ans 
women—Phyllis Bottome’s novel The Murtal “Мут, 


Waln’s Reaching for the Stars, and Amy Puller, [arbre ¢ 


Germany. All o£ these picture the diabolical pressure fe 
side and the emotional stresses within which hav 
present generation of voung Germans of the joy. 7 


and the true satisfactions of growing up. It has after s 


that playing fast and loose with the young was Hiner 
crime. 

But we must go far behind Hitler to discover the « 
profound unrest of the German spirit. He was a f 
of it, as well as a ruthless cause. In no other counte 22 
Europe could such a man compass so meteoric a ris 
enjoy a devotion barely this side of idolatry anc 
sordidly almost without a word of regret. There is ^ soc 
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And there is as vet no guarantee that they will not Багтеш iz: 


The German Paradox 


From the few serious attempts made recently if 


write German history I quote the opening sentences = : 


(The Course of German History, by A. J. Р. Taylor. tog 


“The history of Germany is a history of extremes. 1: от 
evervthing except moderation, and in the course of a - 
the Germans have experienced everything except ne 


have dominated Europe, and they have been the helpless © cs 


the domination of others; they have enjoyed liberties unparalleled 
m Europe and they have fallen victim to despotisms equally without 
parallel; they have produced the most transcendental philosophers, 
the most spiritual musicians, and the most ruthless and unscrupulous 
politicians. ‘German’ has meant at one moment a being so senti- 
mental, so trusting, so pious, as to be too good for this world; 
and at another a being so brutal, so unprincipled, so degraded, as to 
be not fit to live. Both descriptions are true : both tvpes of Germans 
have existed not only at the same epoch but in the same person, Only 
the normal person, not particularly good, healthy, sane, moderate-- 
he has never set his stamp on German history ” 


At the outset of his survey of German history between 1815 
and 1945 this writer lays his finger on the paradox of national 
character. * 


The ‘average’ German, like the ‘ average’ Englishman, тау 
be only a dummy figure useful to journalists or cartoonists, 
At any rate today Fritz, fat, bespectacled, with his long 
moustache and long pipe, is about as common in Germany as 
Tohn Bull with his top-hat and top-boots in England. For 

;ermans, in look and outlook, vary as much as we do. All the 
ame, there are certain characteristics, delightful or the reverse, 
that we expect to find, and often have found, in our German 
friends; there are some traits which do not attract us—as there 
are, very understandably, some traits in ourselves which repel 
the rest of the world. We have found the Germans we have 
met so much like ourselves—and yet so different; on the whole 
we have not found them, like the historian quoted, so abnormal 
as to be “too good for this world " or so bad as to be “ not fit 
to live". It is no use summing а man up. in irritation, as “so 
terribly German "— of course he is, he was born and brought up 
that wav. He has his contribution, as we have ours, both to the 
world's enrichment and to the Kingdom of Heaven, and I, for 
onc. count those critics profoundlv mistaken who have abused 
Lord Pakenham for encouraging an audience of German vouth 
recently to be proud of their nationality. Our business—and it 


* Tt is not unfair, however, to call him “a hostile witness." He 
betrays contempt and dislike for things German, he tends to stress 
the worst and belittle the best. All historians who are not merely dull 
take sides; they have heroes as well as villains, or at least they betray 
some sympathy, as Carlyle did when he wrote of the French Revoln- 
tion: ‘ One thing therefore History will do: pity them all; for it 
went hard with them all." Such pity is not to be found within the 
covers of this book. 
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won't always Бе сазу-—15 to understand that contribution as best 
we may, to be grateful for it and to sct it firmly beside our own 
to Everyman's good. 


Geography takes a hand 


A great guide-book waits to be written about the Germans 
in English—a book as good as the great book, England, by the 
German Dibclius, which tells us far more about ourselves than 
most of us know. I can do no more than sct down a few dis- 
jointed observations, so superficial that they may seem 
impertinent. They lic behind any attempt to answer the question 
" What is German Youth?" 

Geography takes a hand first. The boundaries of the British 
Isles are plain on any mapa great rampart of salt water. It 
has been seriously breached aera] times—by Roman, Saxon 
and Norman, before cach of whom the retreating Britons have 
stood at bay, North of Tweed, on the marches of Wales and at 
the tip of the West Country, maintaining a stout and ancient 
national character to this day. (I say nothing about Ireland, 
material too explosive for mere English argument!) Other 
invasions, less decisive—of Phoenicians, Danes, Flemish, French, 
lately of Americans and Poles, tomorrow perhaps of Balts, who 
knows?—have gone to make the composite picture of these com- 
pact Islands and rear a truly ‘ mongrel’ race which has left its 
mark on every Continent, a mother of nations. 

The map, and therefore the story, of Germany is totally 
different. Stand upon the low ridge of Richmond Hill, outside 
London, and look due East. and they say that you are facing 
no ground so high as this until you come to the Urals, the 
boundary between Russia-in- -Europe and Siberia. Half of Ger- 
many—the decisive half which includes Prussia, the maker of 
her military destiny—lies in that vast plain, and it has no 
natural boundaries from West to East save rivers, which are 
much more casily crossed than the sea. France оп the West longs 
to stabilize the boundary of Germany on the Rhine but has never 
quite succeeded. Poland, rearisen in storm on the East, claims 
to have fixed her frontier on the Oder: the battle over that is 
about to open among the United Nations. Russia, moving 
further West under arms, maintains a temporary line upon the 
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Elbe, cutting Germany in half by a palpable ‘iron curtain’, 
which makes sane economy of the whole occupied Reich and 
good relations between the occupying powers alike impossible. 
'To the South the map bears the names of worst omen in the 
history of yesterday—Nuremberg. the hot-point of Nazi propa- 
anda and Munich, the symbol of a fateful appeasement. From 
the high tableland where the ruins of once beautiful Munich 
stand, the mountains rise above the loveliest valleys and lakes 
in Europe, melting into Austria, the first victim of Austrian- 
born Hitler. And to the South-east а sharp angle of mountain 
advances, a spearhead thrust deep and rankling right into the 
side of the German land—the unchangeable ramparts of another 
race, the Slavs of Czechoslovakia, between whom and the 
Teutons no love has ever been lost. 
Where will the new outline of Germany, imposed by the 
United Nations, run for the next period of her stormy history? 
Vill it be drawn so as to satisfy the needs of the people contained 
ithin it, making them self-supporting? Will it allow them the 
rea required for their legitimate pride, their ancient local 
.raditions and peculiar talents, making them once more a nation, 
we hope regenerate, among their neighbours? A Germany 
unredeemed in body as in soul would be no final solution: it 
would produce a desperate armistice but no peace. It may indeed 
be true that we must look to the Far East for the ultimate 
decision of the world’s fate, but this is the central problem of 
the West. For us the battlefield, not only for politicians and 
economists but of the human spirit, is at the heart of Europe, in 
Germany, now. 
Broken History 
All through the centuries the shape of the pieces of land in 
which the Germans dwell has swaved and shifted and its story 
has been written by men fighting among themselves or with their 
neighbour nations, invading or invaded. Cæsar, as we all know, 
subdued the Germanic tribes in Gaul, which he found “ divided 
into three parts" but left in a condition to become later the 
united Kingdom, then the Republic, of France. The Romans 
planted a ‘colony’ on the Rhine still called Cologne and skir- 
mished with the tribes across it, but never spread their Empire 
there, save in one tiny corner, covering the Black Forest. Їп other 
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words, if we тау Use a tempting generalisation, the great civilis- 
ing principle of Roman law passed Germany by. The Christian 
missionaries who crossed the Alps, carrying the Good News 
through France and all Western Europe to our remote islands, 
also passed them by. It was left to a Devon man, Boniface, to 
preach Christ to the Germans in the eighth century and to lay 
down his hte for Him there; not till the ninth century did the 
l'cutonic Knights, with a ruthlessness equal to the Crusaders 
sacking Jerusalem, force conversion upon the heathen of East 
Prussia. Thus, you may say, the Germans were the last Euro- 
peans to receive the two paramount gifts of our civilisation, 
Roman justice and Christian mercy. Even then, many today, 
when they remember the cynical injustice of the Nazi courts, 
the bestiality of the concentration camps and the attempted 
revival of the mystical and barbarous Germanic gods, will hold 
that these principles went only skin-deep. 


Ever since the dawn of modern history the German part of 
it has been confused and turbulent. The grand figure of 
Charlemagne (800) and his imperial dream of Europe may 
stand out for a few years as a hope of unity, but a welter of 
warring kingdoms follows. When the Thirty Years War ended 
in 1648, after Germany had been trampled from end to end into 
barbarism and misery by Catholic and Protestant armies, it left 
a land split into some three hundred and fifty petty states. This 
was the central tragedy of German history, a setback from which 
she never really recovered, a disaster perhaps more decisive than 
the Second World War may prove to be. 


A century later Frederick the Great (1740-86), by a masterly 
combination of perfidy, brilliant generalship and iron discipline, 
carved out the Kingdom of Prussia. He engrafted in his fellow- 
countrymen a very high sense of duty, but left them also a fear- 
ful twofold legacy—the fact of an Army meant to be almost 
worshipped and the doctrine that the end justifies any means. 
In argument with а German today you will uncover again and 
again the two deep instincts that ' might is right’ and that what- 
ever benefits Germany is good and what seems to be to her dis- 
advantage must be bad. ‘This is a serious snag to mutual under- 
standing of history and current problems, but don't let us be 
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hypocritical about ourselves (which is our common reputation 
in Europe). Let us not forget that “My country—right or 
wrong" is a celebrated English saying, not by any means yet 
discredited by all of us, and that we are very apt to justify per- 
sonal, party or national success, whether moral or otherwise, as 
an act of God. Some of us still find it hard to picture the 
Heavenly Jerusalem with any accent but English in its streets. 

When Napoleon, a new Colossus, straddled Europe, with а 
dream like Hitler’s of all its peoples under his dictatorship, he 
did not find or fight a united German nation. After defeating 
Austria and Prussia in spectacular battles he reduced the number 
of little German states by a hundred and twenty and combined 
their. princelings (many of them not at all unwilling) into a 
Confederation of the Rhine, with himself as President. The 
Germans were not to be a nation but a part of his battering-ram 
against Great Britain, which (as in our own times) did not seem 
‘o know that she was beaten. Blucher's regiments which had 

heir revenge, alongside our own, at Waterloo were a Prussian 
iorce, not the German Army which did not yet exist. 

Not until 1871 did Bismarck, the man of “ blood and iron”, 
weld all Germany into a federation of states and call it an 
Empire. The tool he used for all this, as everyone knows, was 
Victorious war against France.* Each state in Bismarck's Ger- 
many had its own ruler—the King of Saxony or Bavaria, the 
Grand Duke of Baden and so on: only the King of Prussia 
bore an extra title— German Emperor ' but never, be it observed, 
‘Emperor of Germany’. It was not indeed until 1933, under 
the evil genius of Hitler, that Germany was ‘levelled out’ 
(gleich geschaltet) and made completely one country. The whole 
move, which many were persuaded was the only way of salva- 
tion, was planned from above, enforced and upheld by loud 
propaganda and secret police—incthods familiar to the Germans. 

There is little indeed of parallel between this history and our 
own slow development of freedom, “ broad’ning down from 
precedent to precedent." With such a start Germany could not 
catch up in our times, try recklessly as she has done by arms, 


“Tt is tempting, though perhaps uot really relevant, to recall at 
this point that more than nineteen centuries earlier Caesar had noted 
that the German tribes regarded war as their only instrument of policy. 
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with our own imperial triumphs in the aye of Queen К 
and since. | remember an evening's talk over lon years aye: 
with a couple of Prussian officers. One of them said AE: 
the matter with Germany? Why haven't we get on uve ta 
British?" My rather pert reply was You were bern tn 0% 


A Sense of Frustration 


This is, of course, an absurd telescoping of the extremely cor 
plex history of Germany into a few paragraphs. f sabes 
account of the grand ventures of the mind and spirit, of fe 
teachings, the discoveries, the industry and the arts, esp 
music, through which she has enriched the world with uv: 
beauty. The point here is that this history has left ingeli 


marks on the young German with whom we are again 16227 
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to shake hands. It has endowed his kind for many years pet 
with a sense of frustration, and this is immeasurably deczez«c 
in the present gencration by the state of his country z* the 
moment and the apparently hopeless future. 

There is a vague unrest usually discernible even in the best oF 
Germans, an ‘inferiority complex’ (to use overworked jargon, 
which he cannot quite hide. He feels that people are about v 
dislike him or laugh at him—mavbe too often they do. О 
nations are apt to dislike the British quite a deal, but it dee: 
worry us so much because we are more sure of our ground. 
don't need to bluster in order to assert our authority or cc: 
an argument: the German so often feels that he must shout 7 
make himself heard in the world. 

All this, ultimately the outcome of his geography and history. 
drives the German in upon himself. He is intensely intzospe-- 
tive, and that makes him often melancholy and morbid; he cakes 
things verv hardly and too personally. Notice, for instance. en 
high suicide rate among Germans, even among schoolchitdzez. 
not only now but in normal times. Trace the fascinated proce. 
ing about death which runs right through German art, literature 
and daily life. : 

Against his background of tradition he is vastly sentiment 
more so than ourselves, even more so than the Americans. 
most characteristic German word is Sehnsucht, * vearning `. t^e 
longing for the “ good old times” which were never quite so 
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good as the golden haze with which memory or fancy surrounds 
them, the dwelling in luxuriant heartache on farewells with 
loved people and places, the almost hopcless looking forward to 
good things we never expect to reach. These feelings have 
become creative and immortal in some of the loveliest of German, 
as of English, poetry, but in the German they tend at times to 
reach a pitch of frustration, a sort of helpless sobbing, which 
repels us. Onc of the commonest and least attractive traits in 
our German friends is self-pity. In times of overwhelming 
adversity like the present it rears its head most casily. And we, 
when we mect it, nced not only understanding but much patience 
and firmness to turn the tide into something constructive, 


Romance and Reality 


The Germans at bottom are incurably romantic, and we our- 
selves possess enough of this character to understand. it batter 
han does the sharp-cut, cynical French mind. ‘Ehe German 
indscape plays at once into the hands of romance. In the 
,reat stretches of forest shafts of sunlight cut strange shapes out 
Jf the deep gloom and the silence sets the nerves tingling; a 
roebuck springs across a ride and vanishes like a dream, stars 
become Christmas-tree candles among the branches overhead. 
This is the best-known home of the fairy-tale in this land of 
children's toys. Here are gnomes and good fairies, here is 
Hansel’s and Gretel’s gingerbread house; here dwells persecuted 
Genoveva with her child, * Rich-in-sorrow °, beside the stream, 
and here we fear to meet Rubezahl, the bearded giant. with his 
terrible club. The stories, the pictures, the poetry and the music 
concerned with the German forest are never ending. 
Romance, if you like, is one of the commonest forms of 

‘escapism’. Rossetti and his fellow-artists erected a starry shield 
of medieval romance against the ‘‘ dark, satanic mills ” of indus 
trial England; the Victorian kitchenmaid found sanctuary in 
novelettes about carls and diamond tiaras; and now every night 
millions of people bury the boredom of а working day in the 
romances, often as slushy as any novelette, of the cinema. This 
is the handy cloak for our frustration and there is nothing new 
about it. The shining legend of King Arthur, which still runs 
through ancient British lands from the Scottish Border to 
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Brittany, covers the failure of a chieftain driven back by the 
Saxon invaders, an obscure but doughty fighter glorified into the 
national hero of a defeated race. When you ‘romance about’ 
something you embroider the truth until it becomes, often 
delightfully, untrue. 


Romance, of a dark as well as a pretty kind, has profoundly 
moved German thought and action. [Ít has been made an 
escape from bitter facts of defeat into an atmosphere of criminal 
intention; frustration has been gilded with glory so that it could 
deceive honest men, In this sinister form it has played a fatal 
rôle in the present German tragedy. It has come as a surprise 
to some people that the German word Mythus cannot properly 
he translated ‘myth ` in English. A myth to us is a tale, beauti- 
ful or terrible, which we do not believe, however we may enjoy 
it A Mythus in German hands can be a tale which has become 
exalted into a creed, potent for the lives and deaths of men. 


The growth of the Муг which has helped to bring Germany 
to her prescut pass can be traced at least as far back as the сапу 
nineteenth century, when Hegel—significantly in Prussia, the 
hard core of aggressive nationalism—discovered that everything 
Virtuous and constructive was Teutonic, and taught that the State 
was " God walking upon carth ", unbound either by pity to 
individuals or pledges to neighbours. (The British have often 
believed that all good things were British, but they haven't felt 
the need of philosophers to work it out: they have just said so 
and acted on it.) Add to them a really great writer, Nietzsche, 
who preached contempt of weakness—Christianity was the type 
of it to this ‘son of the manse ’—and exalted the © blond beast " 
of Teutonic power; and the Prussian historian, ‘I'reitschke, who 
believed that history shows might to be right. Then came a 
renegade Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, whose 
portentous two-volume Foundations of the toth Century, was 
being read as the gospel by many educated folk in Berlin when 

lived there in 1905. He set out to ‘ prove ' that every great 
ligure—for instance Dante, Shakespeare and even Jesus—was 
somchow Teuton. Finally it was the task of Rosenberg, tried 
and hanged on other counts at Nuremberg last year, to forge a 
Nazi instrument out of this fantastic material and to enthrone 
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again the old pagan Germanic gods. You almost feel that he 
nceded the music of Wagner, Hitler's favourite composer, to 
help him boil over into the most luscious seas of romance, All 
this is the heady stuff, combined with his own personal frustra- 
tions, which underlies Hitlers Mein Kampf. the Bible of the 
Nazi assault on Germany herself and then on the whole world. 


The young German you mect, whether he has actually read 
and accepted these prophets or not, has grown up in the per- 
vading atmosphere of their romantic teaching. Ideas, translated 
into propaganda for plain men, are the most powerful weapon 
in the armoury of mankind. And here is romance gone fatally 
wrong : it has made shipwreck, instead of à noble tale, of reality. 


The Field of Friendship 

"Гис reader will have grown impatient with an analysis, Heet- 
ng and most unscientific as it has been, of the soil in which 

erman youth grows. Many things remain to be said if it is 
ı reach the proportions of a true picture, but they cannot be 
tempted in this article. Some of the colours have scarcely 
been touched in, and justice has not been done (1 hope no 
injustice) to some noble German qualities. You can't, for 
instance, plumb the German mind leaving out music and Martin 
Luther. I should have liked especially to trace the outline of 
the German Youth Movement (or rather movements), which is 
4 record of the finest ideals, the best successes and some of the 
saddest failures of the German character: perhaps in a later 
article 1 may allow myself to attempt it. 


Vhe man who springs from this soil remains a paradox, 

generous and yet selfish, sentimental and brutal at the same time, 
wooding and boisterous by turns, timid and courageous, loving 

and hating beyond reason and limit. To us, matured for so long 
in more stable ground, where tolerance and humour and sturdy 
independence can flourish much more naturally, the German 
scems to lack grace and balance. 

Actually he has the same faults and the same virtues as our- 
selves, mixed in a different proportion and so yielding a different 
result. He is a member, more closely related than many others, 
of the same human—and divine--family. In that family, deeply 
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divided, he is now in dire trouble, far more serious than our own 
which we awake to find serious enough. For his spirit has been 
in prison for over a dozen years, as ours has never been. Almost 
from birth in bondage to a false moral ideal, hectored through 
his schooling, manipulated as a cheap pawn in a devilish game, 
the young German finds it hard to gain his balance in the free 
world (it is by comparison free) outside. 


Let none of us, when we talk of our own shortages, forget 
that shortage does not describe the life of many millions of 
Europeans, including Germans, today. They are face to face 
with the most clemental catastrophe, the enemy of every animal, 
including man-—plain and simple hunger. And when a man’s 
stomach is empty neither his body nor his mind work normally, 
his will is impaired, his weaknesses exaggerated. Put yourself 
lor a year on a quarter of your rations and house yourself (to 
take one case 1 know of) as a member of one of the four families. 
eighteen. persons in all, whose home is half of one Nissen hut, 
with no prospect of a job outside or a moment’s privacy within, 
and you may have more patience with the young German than 
some of us are ready to display. Imagine any ‘nice’ girl you 
know, from the age of 12 upwards, selling herself to the first 
British soldier for five cigarettes—but do not cast a stone at her 
until you reflect that by honest work, if she can get it, she may 
carn 20 marks a week, whereas бус cigarettes are worth twice 
that in the black market, her family is hungry and a loaf to add 
to the starvation rations may cost 200. 


l cite facts verifiable in any ruined German city today. 1 do 
not say that all young people are so badly placed as this: some 
fare much better, some worse, for they have neither homes пог 
families now, The fact remains that at any moment of the day 
in Germany you can find yourself looking into an abyss which 
seems bottomless. Until the crudest of these suflerings are 
mitigated the young German (who did папа, е «ааа 
need every ounce of help from outside. Food ап e. | 
first, but with them, and all the time, he deserves our p 
ship, which he craves and will return. Gold and silver ма 
as wc һаус—а part of ourselves— we can 
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HAD JESUS A SENSE OF HUMOUR ? 


This is contributed by |онх Опкнум, London Marks Padis. H 
ias wrilten while on a visit to Toc H Malta, tion which he has Jud 
returned. It touches a question Hiat others may haoc asked Иен elite: 


FEW weeks ago a fellow passenger on Бош FEM, 

Orduna, outward bound for Майа and Port Said, said to 
me that Christ did not seem to have had a sense of. humour. 
His remark set тїс wondering. 

It is, 1 think, true to say that. taking the Bible as a whole, 
there is not very much humour in it. But where one reflects on 
the purpose of the writers of the various books, one ceases to be 
greatly surprised. For, fundamentally, they were concerned to 
‘justify the ways of God to man; and such an enterprise is 
not to be achieved by the comic, the ludicrous or the laughable. 
It is the unimaginative man who succeeds in laughing his way 
through life. 


Nevertheless, if the omission is not greatly surprising, it leaves 
us wondering. So far as I can recollect there is only one instance 
in the Bible where laughter is attributed to God—" He that 
dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them to scorn: the Lord shall 
have them in derision” (Psalm 11.4). And this, surely, is laughter 
that is satiric. 

Perhaps the people of the Old Testament and the contempor- 
aries of Jesus were so different in character from ourselves that 
they felt no need to declare that humour is the saving grace. 
Yet it is difficult to escape the conclusion that humour is as 
much part of the nature of man as is his ability to weep, and 
that its absence indicates a defect in his natural constitution. 


Moreover, so confident are we that it is one of the best things 
in life that we feel compelled to believe that it has its origin in 
God Himself. To use human terms of God is to make state- 
ments which fall short of absolute truth; and inevitably so, 
because they are human and He is God. But they are the 
highest terms known to us, and if we are to speak of Him at 
all we must speak of Him in this way. If we may legitimately 
attribute to God a capacity for sorrow, there seems no valid 
reason why we may not believe that He Possesses a sense of 
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humour. Perhaps it is this very characteristic which accounts for 
comic animals —and even for comic human beings. 


The Argument from Silence 


Nowhere is it recorded in the Gospels that Jesus laughed, but 
it is said of Him that He wept. Arc we then to believe that He 
was a humourless person, without a characteristic which we have 
reason to think is an element in the nature of God? That He 
took life so seriously and solemnly, that He never smiled or 
laughed? I confess that I regard such a view as utterly impos- 
sible. The argument from silence is, without doubt, inconclu- 
sive; but it has its legitimate uses. It is nowhere recorded that 
Jesus laughed; it is recorded that He wept. Is it not likely that 
the reason is to be found in the fact that the sight of Jesus in 
tears was so unusual that it merited special reference? Whereas 
the absence of any mention that He laughed may be because His 
friends were so familiar with His serenity and good humour that 
it never occurred to them to make note of them. The Gospels, 
be it remembered, are not biographies in which a reader may 
reasonably expect to find reference to all the significant traits in 
the subject's character, but a record of only some of the actions 
and some of the sayings of the Man of Nazareth. 


An attractive Figure 


Let it be admitted that the silence on this question is, in cach 
direction, inconclusive. Nevertheless, the explanation which has 
been suggested gathers force from one very simple fact of 
experience. The portrait of Jesus as given in the Gospels is the 
portrait of one immeasurably attractive. Men and women 
flocked to meet Him; ordinary folk heard Him gladly; they 
brought to Him their troubles of body, mind and spirit. He 
said of Himself that He came eating and drinking, and not as 
an ascetic; He was invited to weddings and to parties. Is it 
conceivable that all this would have happened if there had been 
no humour in His суе, no smile on His lips, no laughter in 
His voice? Did Zacchazus hasten down from the tree to enter- 
tain incarnate solemnity? And much more than this—the 
children came to Him. Can we imagine for one moment that 
they would have come if they had not felt that in Him there 
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Was somcone who was interested in what they were interested 
in, who enjoyed to the full entering into their gaines, and who 
could, and did, share in both their sorrows and their laughter? 


W/hat kind of Humour? 


Whether the reader of the Gospels will find there any sug- 
gestion that Jesus had a sense of humour will depend largely on 
what kind ot humour, it any, he 15 expecting to find; which 
does not mean that he will project it into the pages. “Lo put 
it at its crudest and most absurd, if we are looking tor slap-stick 
jarce we shall be disappointed; if we arc expecting the kind ot 
situation which later makes us exclaim `1 haven't laughed like 
that for years’ or `1 laughed till I cried", we shall search in 
vain. But i£ we arc prepared to accept under the category of 
humour teaching which asks quizzical questions; which reveals 
certain actions as ridiculous, that 1s, as deserving to be laughed 
4t; which has in it a strong vcin of satire, so that vice and tolly 
ure discouraged partly by showing them to be absurd; and which 
Is ironic in that it accepts the opposite point of view and then 
proceeds to demonstrate that acceptance as ridiculous—if we 
accept these as partaking of the nature of humour, then we can 
truthfully say that there are examples in the teaching of Jesus. 


Some Examples 


Before we look at one or two instances it is worth renunding 
ourselves that the real meaning of what a man says does not 
entirely depend upon the words which he uses; it rests also 
upon the manner in which he says them. It is possible to be 
verbally polite and actually rude: we all know the old tag that 
“it’s not the nasty things he says but the nasty way he says 
them’. So a verbally stern or even harsh answer can be belied 
by the twinkle in the speaker's eye, by the kindness of his 
expression. 

There are, 1 believe, any number of quizzical questions asked 
by Jesus, questions accompanied by a glint of humour in His 
eye or a halt-humorous curve of the lips, which evoked a 
similar response from His listeners, albeit the smile was rueful. 
" Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” (Matthew 
vii.10). "Is the lamp brought to be put under the bushel, or 
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under the bed, and not to be put on the stand?” (Mark iv.21). 
If you love only those who love you, what credit is that to 
you? Why, even sinful men love those who love them. lf 
you help only those who help you, what merit is that to your 
Why, even sinful men do that. If you only lend to those from 
whom you hope to get something, what credit is that to you? 
Even sinful men lend to one another, so as to get a fair return " 
(Luke vi.32-34, in Moflatt's Translation), “ Can the blind guide 
the blind? Shall they not both fall into a pit?" (Lake vi.39). 


He reduces self-righteous conduct to the level of the ridiculous. 
" Why note the splinter in your brother's сус, and fail to sec 
the plank in your own eye? How can you say to your brother, 
‘Let me take out the splinter from your eye’, when there lies 
the plank in your own eye?” (Matthew vii.3-4, Moffatt). 


His indignation with the Pharisees is sometimes satirical; as 
where, for example, He paints the picture of ап orthodox 
ecclesiastic carefully straining the gnat from his cup of wine and 
then proceeding to swallow the ungainly camel. (Matthew xxiii. 
24). | à 

It is with irony that He replies to the suggestion by the 
Pharisees that He performs His works of healing through the 
power of Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. “If I by Beelze- 
bub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out?” 


(Luke xi.19). 
How He Looked 


I have suggested above that the expression on the face of the 
speaker can give the real clue to his words; and 1 believe that 
this is the explanation of the apparent curtness of Jesus’ reply 
to the Syrophenician woman. As the story stands His answer 
ty curt. Uhe woman's daughter is ill, and she comes to Jesus 
beseeching Him to ‘cast forth the devil’. He replies ‘ Let the 
children first be filled: for it is not well to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs". We are given no indication 
how Jesus looked at her while He spoke, but we feel that rude- 
ness was entirely alien to His character. The difficulty is solved 
if we see Him aflectionately and humorously smiling at the 
woman, whose witty rejoinder “ Yea, Lord: even the dogs under 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


BoarpMan.—On June 5, J. H. ( Pop’) Волкомлм, aged 71, 
Pilot of Morecambe Branch. Elected (at Bolton) 21.2.'27. 
BENNETT.—On June 27. Lorn Bennett, aged 76. Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, 1930-35, а good friend of Toc Н. 
BuckMasrER.—On May 17, W. Моктн Воскмаѕтек, а member 
of the General Branch (West London Arca). Elected 17.10.25. 
Crick.—On May 31, Herserr Grorcr Curiek, retired school- 
master, a member of Dunton Green (Kent) Group. Elected 
14.10.29. 
Coorer.—On May 31, GroncE W. Coorer, Secretary of Rom- 
ford Y.M.C.A., a member of Romford Branch. Elected 5.2.31. 
Gretron.—In Мау, Col. Lonp Gretron or STAPLEFORD, aged 
79. for 25 years М.Р. for Burton-on-Trent, a member of the 
House of Commons Group. Elected 2.12.29. 
HorpEN.—On June 17, in Adelaide, Sir Epwanp W. Ногрем, 
aged 61, formerly Hon. Area Commissioner, South Australia. 
Lewin.—On June 6, the Rev. CHartes НЕпввквт Lewin, а 
member of Keswick Branch. Elected 15.4.'40. 
Martin.—Suddenly, on May 6, Emstey J. Martin, aged 63, а 
member of Otley (Yorks) Branch. Elected r5.4.'40. 
Wiiuams.—On April 14, at sea between North Africa and 
Home waters, JonatHan Lewis Милллмѕ, aged 32, a founder 
member of Bargoed Group (S. Wales). Elected 7.11.31. 


PRAISE GOD—DO GOOD 


Tradition has it that in the far davs of the Non-Jurors, when Vicar 
IHickes resigned and well-nigh starved, that Bishop Thomas Ken had, 
not infrequently, emploved All Hallows for his meditations. 

We know his Evening Hymn was sung in the old Church when 
Bishop Ken presided after Evening Service at the Burial of his faith- 
ful disciple —' Glory lo Thee, my God, this night for all the blessings 
of the light...” 

Tt would not be too daring to conjecture that certain of his hymns 
were here composed, or took first shape. Here is a single stanza 
which Toc H and All Hallows well may share: “ By influence of the 
light. Divine let thy own light i» good works shine. Reflect all 
heaven’s propitious ways in ardent love and cheerful praise.” 

‚ Al Hallows was the first Church in all England to sing Tc Deum 
in the English tongue in 1535. when first translated for the people's 
usce. Even in rnins—not for the first time!—the voice of praise, 
bidding men to good works can still бо forth into the stricken world. 
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HOME FROM JAPAN 


Readers will remember some letters writlen hom D CV 
from Japan in the Jounnat, last September. At that da hs со 
ACKROYD were Preparing to start their Toc H job in a big leave 235 
al Takuma Bay. The work of Toc H in Japan finished at Easter d 
this year, when the main body of British troops was withdrawn to 
Malaya; Dominion troops and the R.A.F. alone remain and these hav 
their own welfare arrangements CRANK tenn has recently ЕЛЕДЕ 
home and contributes the follow : 


ing despatch, 
HJ AVING just returned from Japan in time to find England 
at its best and greenest, and getting used to seeing grass and 
smelling flowers again, I find it almost impossible to realise the 
amazing differences under which our men are living and 
working out there. 

To begin with the country is so incredibly poor, and every 
inch of it is cultivated and used. There is no ‘country’ as we 
know it, no wide roads and grass verges, only dirt tracks and 
paddy fields with tiny wooden shacks dotted across the land- 
scape. Hills are ridged and terraced until too steep for even 
one row of plants and above that trees are grown. 

Even more striking is the absence of animals, no cows or 
horses dot the fields, no dog barks at vour approach. A few 
farmers have cows indoors but, apart from a very occasional 
glimpse during ploughing time, you would never normally see 
animals in the country. There are no wild fruits, or brambles 
cither, and none of that fragrance which we have at home. 

As you enter the towns a mixed smell of fish, drains and 
humanity creeps upon you. Sanitation is unknown. Dried 
pickled fish, seaweed or baby octopus boiled ona See wit 
giant pickled radish and other delicacies in the shops. ee 
country roads are all of earth, the main road of a town will be 
of concrete, though exceedingly narrow according to our stan- 
dards. A few very narrow carts, pulled by shaggy ponies, force 
you into the gutters, for there are no pu S ied 
piles of firewood, electricity poles or water butts as Dest Y 


Work for the Troops 


The policy of occupation prevented anything шшк" 
fraternisation and our men were forbidden to take e " 
Japanese social life. They might not visit houses or p 
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amusement and entertainment, food could not be purchased or 
eaten and they were separated from all but the most superficial 
contact with the population generally. 

They were thrown back every time on to the Army, thcy lived 
Army, ate Army, and slept Army; films, canteens and every- 
thing else was in the Army arcas and buildings. “They never 
had а chance to get away from themselves at all. 10,000 miles 
from home and separated by a gulf of time such that news in a 
letter or the paper was too far away to be of real interest, men 
felt isolated and thrust back upon themselves. * 

The Voluntary Organisations did an enormous work in 
relieving the tension and pro- 
viding an outlet by staffing 
leave hostels, canteens and tea 
houses with British girls, sup- 
plying British furnishings and 
generally making a homelike 
atmosphere. 

Quite early it became 
apparent that the two things 
most urgently needed were a 
place right away from the 
Army Area as a leave centre 
and some means of explaining 
the Japanese customs and way 
of life to the troops. There 
must he some place where a 
man could be himself and relax 
from the ever-present khaki, 
and there should be some 
means of explaining the many 


ХРА 57 2-51. novel things which surrounded 
Frank Field (right) and Sutre Ackroyd. him. 


* ] would like just to touch on the question of V.D. The figures 
given in Parhament lately are both perfectly true and completely mis- 
leading. "The ''British " as applied to the Occupation Forces really 
means British Commonwealth Occupation Forces, and includes British, 
Indian, Australian and New Zealand contingents. Our own average of 
disease comes fairly low compared to the Indian, for instance, though 
in view of the tremendous difficulties to be overcome it will always be 
higher than nearer home. 


Igo 


Toc Н and the W.V.S. dq combined wath Acai Wel 
fare to develop the leave centre € Takoma Bay der Benishi and 
Indian Troops of which vou vel have read ы the Jovic 
Here visits were arranged to specially selected schools, tenples 
and shrines, a boatbuilding vard, woodcarvers!? workshop and all 
local festivals. The Japanese Government Liason Oflu e attached 
to the centre provided interpreters and helped wah the pre 
liminary spadework so that it was possible tor both British and 
Indian leave parties to be shown something of the оосар of 
Japanese customs and culture. Special trips were made то all 
local and national festivals, school sports or amateur. theatricals 
and every effort was made to see that people really understood 
what was going on. Relations on both sides were extremely 
cordial and the benefit to all parties was very great, 


Problems of the Japanese 


There are many problems facing the Japanese themselves of 
which we at home should be aware too. State Shinto has been 
abolished but the Shinto religion. remains and Bhuddism is 
growing in the south. But 
Shinto is much more a form 
of ritual preservation than а 
religion : there is no teaching 
but rather an awareness of, 
and joining in, the unity of 
the whole nation, living and 
dead.  Bhuddism is very 
much modified for Japan 
and would barely be recog- 
mised by a Bhuddist {ОГ 
India or Ceylon. 

This means that a very 
large number of the younger Japanese do not believe in any- 
thing, and that there is no influence such as C hristianity has with 
us. Many people make visits to shrines, but there is no corporate 
worship regularly undertaken, 

Sheer numbers also are a problem. In the country districts of 
the south 40 per cent. of the total population are aged 20 years 
or under, and, while it is truc that they do not normally live to 


Shinto Priests at Notohira 
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апу great ape, there are lar too many tor the country to support, 
even with the most intensive cultivation. Added to the problems 
of housing and feeding all these youngsters is that of ex-colonists 
who have been repatriated; thousands of people who left as 
much as до years ago, and children born outside, are being 
returned to Japan and the country crowded to saturation point. 

Education 15 general but the standard is low; schools are 
modern in design but very poorly equipped, though most school 
halls have a radiogram and even the smallest child is quite 
unselíconscious before the microphone. 

The women now have the franchise and are making use of it. 
Previously the woman's place was not only in the home but very 
much behind the scenes, while man strutted centre stage, and 
this revolution has completely upset the balance for the better. 
Slavery is abolished in name but girls may still work under con- 
tract to repay a loan, which is almost as bad and yet is not 
resented by the girls. Гог man, woman and child the present 


is hard, the future dark, in Japan. F.F. 
THE TIE THAT BINDS 


LORD SANDON, ан old member of Тос H, propounds a fantasy, in 
which cven the most lileral-minded reader may discover a moral. 

"T HE * Old School Tie’: first a joke, then a sneer and finally 

a slogan—unhealthy in that it attempts to undermine sound 
instincts and those which are the basis upon which is founded 
all good and worth-while living. 

To recharge public and private life with standards once 
common-place and now rapidly becoming unfamiliar to new 
generations we should encourage wardrobes of ties, and a far- 
seeing dictator (a contradiction in terms!) would place a ban on 
all unlabelled neckwear. 

"Го the jaundiced propagandist a tie parades, say, a well-known 
school—-but what hope have we if every school in the kingdom, 
of whatever kind, does not sow in the developing minds of its 
pupils the loyalty and sense of obligation that yearns for 
expression and pride; and in that very pride recognise the right, 
and indeed propriety, of others parading theirs. That loyalties 
in all fields are soft-pedalled today is vot one of the heralds of 
a braver world. 
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But the school is only one small corner of this cdilice ol 
citizenship. We need a tie for our pride of family, where the 
Head of it would respond to the toast of “the chiel trustee 
оѓ the name: it is a ‘lousy’ family indeed which docs not make 
its members hold up their heads under the inspiration ob what te 
them should be most honourable. 

Then there is the Regiment or its equivalent in the other 
Arms, the County, the Town or Village. the erced-religious and 
political, the craft or profession, the sport, the hobby. Al these 
ties, and many others, should be in the wardrobe and worn with 
the pride that recognises the same virtue (for such it is) in other 
rivals, and with the humility that comes from the responsibility 
of the wearer (when this has not made him too timid to wear it) 
for the good name of the fellowship that he is taking the risk of 
linking with his personal code in the face of the world. Thus 
comes character-building and the upward trend of socicty. 

Linking Loyalties 

Nor is this, essentially, metal for war, though it is the embryo 
of its equipment when man faces wars on all the fronts that 
beset him in his days. or—God forbid the need !--in the war of 
arms. If he wears his school-tie today, tomorrow he should be 
wearing his tie of the Sweet-pea Society or the Bowling Club 
or the Musical Society, and there he is linking his loyalty with 
others of a rival school or political party or job—miner with 
country landlord, poet with pawnbroker, and Gad with all. 

Links maintained, respected. and even sentimentalized over. 
form a large part of the pattern of life. for, being the treasured 
marks of association in a mutual experience, they are the very 
fabric of its requirements. Ask anv allotment-holder, cricketer 
or hiker! Hence shvness and shame or apology over loyalties is 
unnatural, and being unnatural is unhealthy. As the ties in their 
roster proclaim the varving lovalties, so they are binding together 
men of all, and clashing, persuasions and outlooks. The circle of 
unity is complete as the net is cast wider. The rival under one 
head is the fellow-adventurer and propagandist under another. 
With this mutual understanding fellowship between man and 
man—so sorely needed in this country today will be well on 


the way. SANDON. 
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HERE AND THERE 
Cracking Jokes to Save Sight 


In pre-war days, until it was disbanded in 1939. а certain con 
cert party often helped to raise money for the blind. One of its 
members, Bill, was the most popular amateur comedian in the 
district. Now Bill's 29-vear-old wife is in danger of losing her 
sight and a specialist says that six months’ treatment in Switzer- 
land might cure her. The concert party has been re-formed and 
its members, all of whom belong to a Тос H Branch, are going 
to try to raise the £300 needed to send her there. The show 
would not be complete without him, so Bill is singing his songs 
and cracking his jokes again. 

On the Air 

Listeners to the Welsh Regional Home Service of the B.B.C. 
recently heard the discussion and “ Light" at a Тос H meeting 
being broadcast. This occurred їп a programme recorded at 
‘Hawkesbury’, the community centre at Buckley, Flintshire, 
where the local Branch meets. 

A Correction from N.Z. 

The address of the Hon. Dominions Secretary. for New 
Zealand was given incorrectly in the Annual Report (March- 
April Journar). This should be W. Bear, c/o 6, Rotherham 
Terrace, Miramar, Wellington, E.g, New Zealand (not Timaru). 

One for Wolverhampton 

A correspondent writing to Time and Tide about his 
experiences during the war years refers to “the unfailing hospi- 
tality of Wolverhampton to the troops in the neighbourhood— 
the Toc H Centre was one of the best anywhere ” 


Not that Cinema Dog this time 

The Reception Office at Headquarters has been in a ferment 
again. Fred and Dorothy never үе: who is going to call next. 
T "his time it was a lady, followed up the steps by a slower-moving 
companion, puffing hard. “ He would come!” she cried. “I 
couldn't stop him! He insists on seeing that little Padre of 
yours!" Explanation followed. “ You see, he's been reading 
“The Time has come’ and wants to know why he's not even 
mentioned." Fred wondered if the offer of an armchair or a saucer 
of office milk was the right thing to placate an angry walrus. 
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'ТО CONQUER HATE ' 
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In the Toc И Clu ‚ German Prisoner: at Bedford 
Photo’ The Bedfordshire Press 

[Т` was recently suggested. that Toc H members should offer 
Ш friendship and hospitality to some of the German prisoners 
of war who are sull in England. Some of us have already tried 
t Others may wish to do so, but feel a little nervous of trying. 
Because E felt doubtful about it myself 1 think others may be 
interested to hear how it has worked out in à suburb of London, 
which was а village not so long ago and which sull remains a 
community. Toc Ti can hardly claim the credit for the original 
movc, although the local Minister who first made contact with 
the Pastor at the nearby Camp, is the Branch Padre. However, 
several Toc H members soon joined in, What follows is based 
on the experience of one member and several of his neighbours, 
who have offered hospitality to prisoners through the Pastor. 

We wondered a little how easy it would be to entertain our 
guests, but I can assure anyone who is in doubt that this is not 
a problem. They arc much too pleased to spend a few hours in 
the family life from which many of them have been separated 
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tor years to be difficult to amusc. They are eager to show photo- 
graphs of their homes and their own folk, and to send photo- 
graphs home. Behind this cagerness there is the constant 
anxiety for the wife and children living in some German city 
which is ' дараг” (Raput is a word which is heard very often— 
it means "finished.") When one asks if these families get 
enough to cat the answer is “ Not much.” There was something 
about potato peclings which we did not quite understand, but 
which sounded rather grim. 

Almost as strong as the longing for family life seems to be the 
urge to do something—to potter about sometimes as a man does 
at home. Those Germans who visit my nearest neighbours have 
been delighted to make tovs for their hosts’ children. As for my 
own guests, they arrived hot and tired after a long walk in the 
noon-day sun, and for a time they were content to sit in an 
English garden, although 1 think that, coming from the land 
where tulips bloom as they are told, they may have been a little 
shocked at its amateur status. Soon, however, the daughter of 
the house (aged 6 minus), led one of them down the garden, and 
I was convicted of allowing mv tomatoes to grow too dry. Then 
they seized watering-cans, and with German thoroughness 
watered everything in the garden, not forgetting the golden-rod 
which spreads like a weed whether it is watered or not. After 
this they helped to train “an unofficial English rose," Then 
came supper, and we got a great deal of fun out of making onc 
another understand that the Welsh and the Germans make cream 
cheese the same wayv—but the German cats onions, salt and 
pepper with his! Yes, it was a happy evening. 


Should it be done? 


Should it be done? We have already been told that the 
Germans will laugh at us as fools if we show them any kindness, 
hut we should be willing to risk that. As a good member once 
wrote, one of the things one learns in Toc H is not to mind 
looking а little ridiculous at times. 1 know what plans the Nazis 
had for England if they had been able to carry them out; I have 
not forgotten the German of the First World War who said, 
“They will cheat you yet, these Junkers "—and how right he 
was! All the same, if we are to win Germany from the worship 
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of force, the process must begin with the individual. Hitler's 
propaganda told the German in the street many lies about 
Britain, and we as individuals can help to show him they are 
not true. Also, perhaps it is good for us to find that some 
Germans seem to be very like ourselves. If we make even a 
small contribution to checking bitterness we may be doing some- 
thing practical towards the healing of the nations, But most of 
all, this is service “ from the friendly to lonely "—and perhaps 
one or two bricks towards the building of God's Kingdom in 
the wills of men. W.T.D. 


A Note from Malta 

News of contacts made by Toc H units with German prisoners 
of war continue to come in from all over the country. [n several 
cases (Wimborne was mentioned in this connection in these 
pages last month) Branches are opening their rooms to them in 
their free time on Saturdays or Sundays and receiving many 
visitors, and at many Branch meetings and guest nights the 
P.o.W. uniform is now familiar. The first case reported from 
overseas comes from Malta. Jimmy Allen writes from the 
Гос H Services Club: 

' As the result of an article some time ago in the JOURNAL, we con- 
tacted the local P.o. W. camp and got permission for some of the men 
lo visit us. At the first they attended under escort, but now come to 
our weekly meetings regularly with the senior member of the party 
in charge, and the Colonel provides transport. We rather set the 
stage in the earlier days, but now meetings are quite normal and it is 
most interesting to sec what an active interest they are taking. They 
have translated. the Light ceremony and the Toc H prayers, and 
although an interpreter is necessary, the language question does not 
present too great a difficulty. . . An interesting note on the situation. 
One of our members here lost wife, family and home in a blitz, and 


one of the Germans lost exactly the same, and they are developing 
an interesting friendship. What a world we live in!” 


Malta has already taken steps to commend to Toc H in the 
B.A.O.R. several prisoners who are being repatriated. 


Wanted—Books for Góttingen 

The urgent need of English books in Germany was stressed 
in last month's Journat and means of sending them were 
indicated. Padre Herbert. Leggate, recently home from a visit 
to B.A.O.R., wishes personally to collect good books of all kinds 
for the Anglo-German Club meeting in our Services Club at 
Göttingen. Parcels should be sent to him at Headquarters, 47, 

Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
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TOC H PUBLICATIONS 


ЖУСАН is extra, except where stated. A discount. of 
10% is allowed on orders for oue dozen or more. Com- 
munications to Toc H Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, 


London, S.W.1. 


Books 

TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 
By Tubby. The original account of the birthplace of ‘Toc H 
in Flanders, 1915-1918. 

THE BIRTH OF A MOVEMENT .. ee ees m 
By Barclay Baron. The Story of Toc H, Part 11. A record 
of four significant vears, 1919-1922. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Twenty-one years of Toc Н. “An illustrated series of ‘records 
and essays. The Coming-of-Age in 1936. 

TOC Н UNDER WEIGH н 
By Peter Моше. The fundamentals of Toc H. 

A POCKETFUL OF PRAYERS FOR TOC H 
A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES FOR USE IN 

TOC IH 

ШНЕК OF MEN : 

By ‘Tubby. АП Hallows “ Bangwent n Series. 

ASLEEP OR AWAKE? : ki A 
By Barclay Baron. Four articles on ‘craftsmanship and 
modern life, applied to Toc H. 

THE LINKMEN es Sis d s 
Part I only. An illustrated record, in story form, of the life 
and work of Toc H overseas. 

THINKING ABOUT TOC H 
By Ian Fraser. A brief conception of the place ‘of Тос Hi in 
the modern world 

CAN GHOSTS ARISE? : Кы: ze xar So 
The answer of Itu on Leprosy. By Dr. A. B. Macdonald. 

THE TOC H SONG BOOK | ы 2 
135 songs, words and music. 15s. рег dozen. 


Handbooks 


THE TOC H PADRE А 
By H.F.S. А guide for clergy and ministers on the. nature 
and methods of Toc H. 

THE TIME HAS COME : 
By Herbert Leggate. Dealing with the principles and pur- 
pose of Extension Teams and giving ‘guidance for al! 
officers of a unit. 


TOWARDS TOC H 


First steps in forming a new unit. 


TOC H AND MONEY 


By Jack Harrison. The handling of money as practical 
business and as a sacred trust. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


By S.H. A study in pastoral "opportunity. 
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CONCERNING TOC Н: EFELLOWSIIIP ? m 2 2а. 
THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC Il. .. Кк. Be 2e Is. 0d. 
A SERVICE OF LIGHT AND RE-DEDICATION IN TOC H 

15. per doz., 7s. 6d. per 100 


А SERVICE OF DEDICATION Is. per doz., 7s. Gd. per 100 
Pamphlets 

TOC H DEFINED S zr Ee e S H5 1d. 
The salient points of history, aims and methods. 

THE STORY OF TOC HI тс Же = Т jd. 
By B.T.D. A sketch of the movement's ideals. 

IN WHICH WE SERVI ae n 3d. 
A post-war story about what Тос H does. 

А TOC H ADVENTURE IN ‘THE CITY .. FP Id. 

A TOC H ADVENTURES UPON TYNE .. - Id. 

THE FAMILY COMPASS ae ... 9d. per doz., 8s. per 100 


А small folded card giving the words of ‘Light’ and 
‘Initiation’, the main Resolution and the Toco Jl and 
other Prayers. 


TOC H—WHAT IS IT? so = eee Free 
A brief description of ‘Toc H. 

BETH YW "TOC H“ sd ке TT 3 Free 
Au introduction to Toc H in Welsh 

ENTRE NOUS ET EN FAMILLE Free 


An introduction to Toc H in French. 


Toc H Journal 
Monthly, 6d. each; 4s. 4d. per doz., plus postage. 
Annual Subscription .................... 5s. post free. 
Pictures 


Reproductions in colour, suitable for framing (post free) : 


THE LAMP OF MAINTENANCE OF TOC H .. 7 te Riss 6d? 

THE ARMS OF POPERINGHE AND YPRES ... ess "ces: 20d: 

THE UPPER ROOM, ‘TALBOT HOUSE, POPERINGHE ... 3s. 6d. 
Miscellaneous 


BRANCH MEETING CARDS: For local posting : day, time, meeting- 
place (6"x91;"), Id. each; 9d. per doz. " 

POSTERS: (i) ' Trec” Design, white panel with yellow border 
(а) Plain, for over-printing, (b) Overprinted for day, time and 
meeting-place (10"^x1474"), 3s. doz. (ii) In four colours, headed 
“Toc H” with Lamp: white panel for overprinting. Two sizes: 
19"x30"; 6s. 6d. doz., or 36s. six doz.: 9”X 1414”; 35. 6d. doz., or ; 
19s. 6d. six doz. Both post free. e 

METAL SIGNS: For use near and outside meetiug-places. Three 
pieces: Lamp in octagon (194); “ Toc Н” ta fit base (2834" X8") 
direction arrow (2334"x5"). 455. per set. 
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WALI, CARDS: The Objects of Тос H; The Main Resolution; The 
Ceremony of Light; The Toc H Prayer; The Four Points of the 
Compass, 15. 3d. per set of five. Toc H—— What is it?, 2d. each. 


NOTEPAPER for District, Branch and group: 2s. 3d. per 100 sheets. 


Service address, suitable for individual use : 1s. 3d. per 100 sheets. 
Postcards : 4s. per 100. 


ECONOMY LABELS for envelopes : 2s. per 100. 

LAMP BLOCKS for printing : 2s. 6d. each. 

BADGES: Members' Buttonhole : 9d. each. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP: Free. 


TOC H (WOMEN'S SECTION) PUBLICATIONS 


Postage cxtra. Communications to Toc H (Women’s Section) 
Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3. 


LEADERSHIP  .. т, vs ds a an ses е 6d. 
THE BRANCH des = ? s - 6d. 
TOC H MEMBERSHIP Xd ЗА v md w Бъ 4d. 
L. S. D. о : acy A s ce v doc 4d. 
PADRES . sh S T 5. 4d. 
CONSTITUTION AND BYE LAWS vs s E Ж, 3d. 
MICHAELMAS LEAFLET  .. wi > 6 m 2d. 
CONCERNING DISTRICT TEAMS саз 5. 3d. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO GENERAI, MEMBERS ss E 14 
TO THE CENTRAL GENERAL BRANCH : с is 1d 
THE LAMP OF THE MAGNIFICAT  . те 1а. 
CAROL FOR THE LAMPS OF THE MAGNIT ICAT ES 3d 


(With "Music) 
PRAYER CARD, WITH Ee ER OF “LIGHT” 


AND “ INITIATION te А ; — „А 1а. 
TOC H (WOMEN'S SECTION) б TUA Ж» бге ny Free 
YORK HOUSE, FELLING-ON- TYNE геа s js Ж Tree 
MEMBERSHIP FORMS 208 TT © va = Егее 
BADGE А Is. Od. 


BRANCH STATIONERY —Notepaper | per ‘packet | (250 sheets) 4s. 6d. 
100 sheeis—2s. 0d.; 50 sheets—Is. 04.; Postcards per pkt. 
(100 cards)—3s. 6d. ; 50 cards—is. 9d. »; 25 cards—is. Od. 


BRANCH NOTICE CARDS 2 zs : 2d. 
POSTERS, suitable for advertising Branch activities ... AS. ad. 
"Тһе Log ' 

Bi-monthly, 4d. each; 4s. 0d. per doz., plus postage. 

Annual Subscription .................... 2 25. Gd. post free. 


Printed in England by Geo. Marshall & Co., Ltd.. London. 


